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'ABSTEACT ' ' . . - ^ 

The program described and evaluated in'this report d.s 
*a nongraded' (third and foutth gradeis) individualized' learning' 
situation in .wb»ich students had available as educational stimuli the 
resources of three teachers and the combined ^materials of three 
classrooms. The program also contained provision for "blocks' of time" 
during which various subjects were taught in a .traditional mahaer. _ 
Various opefaticnal procedures w^re taJ^en to .assess the following 
dimension^ of vthe program: child-^^chool relationship; (2) each 
child's curiosity/ flexibility, mobility, positive research ^ - 
orientation^ capability to work indepejidently, .decision-making 
-capabiMtie;?/ and positiye peer-relationships; (3) reading gains; and 

(4) parents!, teachers 'J "and principals' reactions ^nd opini^'ns^ 
•.Significant cognitive gains in .reading \were, made , by students^^ and 
^^parents, 'teachers, and the principal, indicated that the ^yograih 
"brought about affective as well*'a^ cognitive changes in tie children. 
(Author/MLF) * - * ' • " 
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^ 1. 



INTRODUCTION ;^ 



This, is a .time of rapid change iii* education. Terms such' as- '^curriculum • 
revision^" ''Instructioilial improvement," "open classrooms," "team -teaching,"^ 

"individualization,'' and* "non-graded organization" have become ^commonplace 

* * " • . 

. *fn the parlance of teachers ^ As mo;:e is learned of students, and new^ 

,^ methods deve^loped for the gathering 'and processing of informatiqn in 
schools, traditional views of- the schooling process become altered and,- 
accordingly, so does teapher beHavior. The Summit Public Elementary ' , 

' Sch'ools, long respected for outstanding educational program!, are no less 
subject to change than are elementary schools iti other districts. It ^ 
would seem incumbent upon outatanding districts such as Summit, in fact, 
to 'assiime.. leadership in change. Change, however. In Summit as elsewhere, 
often comes in siaall quani^\ty--a new teacher here, a few there; -new 
sources of .reventie; an. influx of n§x/ families; a new idea... ' 

/ S.K;E. INPUT FACTORS ; ' . " 

I it was a hew idea that^gave birth to the,.S.K.E. team-teaching program at 
Wilson Elementiary School,. This program, named for the three teachers — ' 
Kay Seidel, Beverly K^rl, and Maggie Erwin— began uith the submission of 
vaj)togtam proposal in May bf 1972 tcT David Davidson, then Principal of 

, ' W^laon School. That, proposal, entitled »'A Non-Graded (Third -and Fourttx 
Grades) Individualized Learning Situation, reflected the philosophy of 
the three teachers regarding their notion's of what schools' "could be;" 
and their plans for the implementation of change: a breakin|^vay from 
the, traditional concept of the self-contained classroom — one teacher, ^ 
one group of students--to a teaching organizational' ^rarigement whereby * 
a selected number of%6tudents would have availatSle as educati6nal stimuli 
the resource^ of three 'teachers and the^.^:$mbined materials of three clas/s 
rooms. The proposal also contained provisiojft' for ' blocks^of time" during 
whieh various subjects would-be taught in a fcr'aditlonal manner. ^ This 
program proposal did not rxspresent a 'dramatic departure -from fche practicCf. 
which the three * tea 




:a^ers..had used individually in past years in helpin]^ 
earn. ' What wai^^ifferent was the notion tha't s-fcud^ts 



their classes to learn. 



f^jOfm 'tvo grades would be/ combine^d^ for period'^jpf time during each day, 
and that such grouping for instruction would be iaade^on the basis .of 
skill development rather than on the basis bf chronological age;. Further, 
th^re would be an increased concern for the- affective needs of thjs 
ctiildren— th^ positive development j3jE-t^eifvattitudes .toward school, 
tjieir peer relationships, their concepts of self;. . ^ 



The teachers .had been ^profoundly affected by their Qwn attetnpts to deal^ ^ 
with individual differences/ and by*the latest educational literature 
$howing that student's are as y^aried in~ academic achievement within singiJe 
grade' groupings as they are among vertical, mul£^i-grade, groupings. 
Experience had tepeatedly shown the three teachers that students in 
Wilson's, 1972':73 third and fourth grades posses sed« many similaritiesyin 
tenrifs of ^cad^mic potential and achievement; 'it seemed logical to dis- _ ^ 
^tribute teacher resources ^efficiently among all these children in ^a 
planned effort to effectively meet .the individual needs of:. each cliild. 

In July of 1972 the S.K.E. tjeacliers presented a revised; program proposal. , , 
to the new principal, Paul Houston. JThis proposal, >althoCig*h, quit^ sldi^ar 
to the original, was,* however, more specific and detailed.- r^gardijlg learn- 
ing experiences in the'basic subject-toatter areas of language arts^, 
mathematics, science, and. social studies. It was also noted in this revised 
proposal that Mrs ^ Seidel had long' made it a practice to attempt to 

individualize instruction within her own classroom, and th^lt Mrs. Karl and 

' . ^ lit . • - " ^ . » ^. , 

Miss Erwin had often taught cooperatively , but only -pn an informal basis./ 

Additionally, a rationale foif the S.K.E. prpgram was presented. In the 

rationale the teachers* stated their belief that the proposed program would: 

1. Allow, the. child to ^ be exposed J:o the combined talents of 

"three teachers ds* opposed, to one. . " ' 
^ . ^ t-t^ ^ , ^ 

2. Allow the. child- to. « work within^a framework £f vertical " 

' grouping s (Thejchild progress es-- as far in a sUill as he _ 
is' able ^regar.dle^s of, ^gf ade leve'l assignment .j . ' , . ' 

3. Result in better arid more efficient use of -individual 

teacher talent. * . / , . - 



'4 



4. Allow., the child mobility within> the " school^ wfiich is more 
rea^istic^than J sittin^ at a' desk' in the saijie classroom ^ 
all^^iay. » : * ^ . -Vs, . - ^ . 

' • t 

. / *5. Affotd the child a better opportunity to develop more 

/ self-reliance and responsibility f.or his/her own • * 

/ . . individual learning. 

6. Result In a better evaluation , of each child , because of 
the exposure tp chree t ejachers as opposed to one. 4 

7.. Afford, the child * an opportunity to work in an environment 
— that would ,help him/ner to learn to adapt to changes — a 
reality in the world outside of the classroom . 

It was decided by the teachers that cognitive objectives for the pirogram 
would remain as structured and sequential as they had been in, past years.. 
The students w«<ild be -exposed to the traditional academic curricula in the 
basics, and an evaluation of significant or non-signi«£icant gain in these 
areas — particularly reading-'-would be undertaken-' at, th6 end of the year*. 

Affective concerns, hbi^evern-long implfgd objectives- ift i5chobls"--would \ 

.J' , ' 

become explicit, and a concerted efforts made toward achieving success in 

^ • * ' 

Ithis important area of child .development. Specific effective. objectives 

fprmul'ate^-^for guiding- thfe prpgess of S.K.E. were:, ' . 

' A ' . . * ' ■ • ' 

1. Each child- will express himself/herself using many forms , ^ 
^« .of comofunicatxbn. . - . * ; , 

2. Each child will' discover and explbre* his/her own interests 
using vatied med*ia. , • . - - 

'' ' " il ' ' * ^ » * 

3. "'Bach*child will evidence a positive self-concept: 

a. In relationships with teachers and otHef cKXTdren; 
and, ' . • \ • ' ^ , 

V .bv ^In a confident approach 'to new materials and unusual 
arid confusing' situatipns. , • * . 

4. , iiach child will demonstrate self-reliance J:n approaching, 

problem situations. * • ^ r » / 



5. Each child- will plan his/her titie so as to'inaintain a 

balance bettween requi^-icement^s and t;he pursuit: of individuaj. 
< interests « . ( * 



' .6, Each child will develop understanding arid empathy ^or peers — ^\ 

V; by ..showing tolerance for: ' ^'^ * . • ' ' 

. a. Personality 'differences; , ^ 

b. Ethnic differences; and, 
' * c', IntelJ-ectuat differences , ' . • ' ^- * 

7. Each child will exhibit .responsibility in using and mainfaining 

* materials; his, ofher's, and the school's, - 

'\ ' \ • ' 

. With proposed-^change, of cour^.^^ regardless of worthy* purpose and high 

Ideal comes apprehension. The new program proposed the combining, for 

K p^Tiod of time each day, of seventy children — each uniquely 'different, 

^ each interested in a different pursuit. The teachers, therefore, listed 

. their qualms in contemplating the implementation of S,K,E, They were, for 

. • • - . ' ♦ ' • - , ' 

* example, conc^ned- about parent reaction to the notion of multi-aging, ^ 

Achievement test scores had shot^ an- overlap in academic achievement among 

• the students, but that phenomenon is cottaonplace and natural in. test re- 

" -suits. Test scores ^Ipne could not be used to r^ationali^e the proposed 

^ program. The concern, hov7ever, for grouping students for- the purpose of 

efficient instruction could npt be ignored. New methods for achieving 

'^t^ that' end, the teacherS felt, would prove more effective than methods they 

had followed in the past, ^ ... 

The teachers also expressed concern for the potential nqise factor, The 

* movement of groups of p^,ople, of any age, prpduces noise. It was antici- ^ligi^ 

^ "pated that this might cause negative reactions, given the .usual climate 
• ' . * ' * g . / * 

of most elementary schools. Another cause ^of apprehension was, the per- 

. ' ' • ' ' -. ' , 

ceived lack of curriculum materials necessary to^ implem^t a truly- 
individualized program. The S,K,E. program ultimately consumed no more 
materials than wpuld have been nonnally, pro^/ided for three classroom groups 
of students. The teachers^^ major concern, however, was for the children: 
'ilow could it be assured, that each- would work *up to his or her capacity? 
Would jthe^ less-struct-ure^ child, react adveirsely^to a situation where self- 

reliance in decision-making was a professed "educational goal? The per-^ 

'* * ^ . » » / * , 

ceived educational benefits of such a program, however, seebed to outweigh , 
the disadvantag'es so the? risk was assumed by the teachers and principal, , , 
and 'the S.K/£. Program implemented in Wi^*sbh, ^ , " — < 



In recapitulating 'input factors chronology, Figure Ojife has been, designed 
.The next sectiwi of thii document will deal xdth the pro,eess of S.K.E. — the 
comprehensive descripticin and Manifestation o£ the program as it evolved 
and took shape over time. . ' . ' * 
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']?RQCES&^- (;(a;im;) .PHASE ;6biE> I ^' A ' ^ \[ 



r 

O 



Mgure 2.0 ji^S depicts .in diagranimatic form the basic flow of events w^ich 
' constituted the morning portion of the S.^E. Program. The day began with 
the children housed in their respective homerooms: 26 in the*\fourth grade 
homeroom and 22 in each of the third grade homerooms. Homeroom period 
gerterally lasted 30 nvLnutes, , and during this time the students, under the 
direction of each, teacher, conceived and wrote daity contracts of ^lan^age 
arts work to be^ done during the morning. (See Sample contracts in Appendix I) 
Early in the year cognitive structure was provided by the teachers; ^ stu<^ents 
formulated individualized morning curriquj-a based on teacher-provided options 
and teacher-required activities. A^^igli the subject-mattets was prbspribed,' 
the mode of student accompli shmentySaiK the time-allotments for each assign- 
meiit generally were not. the ij^^^^^iial student was enpouraged to plan his 
or her tiine so that" the best ^^^^e possible in terms of requirements and 
individual interests would x^p^nkt. Th^ emphasis, cleaTrly, was on ^n<Jividu^^l^ 
student decisioh-making witinAthe frame work of guidance provided by each 
honker oom teacher. ''ilS^ " ' 



As has been alluded to, /4Ve contracts contained not only subject-matter 
content but a time-a]Ll6tment factor as we^ll. In additicm, a student- 
evaluation component was present. .Within the contract, each student wa§ 
expected to* list his accomplishments for the day as well as giving an 
accurate, accounting of his contractual time. As the year progressed and 
students became xnpr'e differentiated in terms of skill-level development and' * 
self-reliance caip^bilities, contracts beqame more complex and more demanding., , 
The complexity and th*e demand, however, was Sased on individual potential and 
performance rather than on former '^rade established* standards* of per£5rm- 
ance for third and fourth grade st;udents. 

Once each oo<>^tract had been reviewed and approvecf by the teachers, students . 
^proceeded io the library resource and, media cer^ger to begin langustge arts work 
fo^ the day. The library i^peripi^ allotted was two hours, and during the early 
part of the year this time blocJk served three basic functions. First, 
students worked In the lijbrary in order to fulfill contractual obligations. * 
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at this time be 



Second, IndiViSua^' stU^ittS^ wqu14 

• • * * ' " j'^ , * " ^ « > ^* <** * i» •• 

diagnosedT'.by *otte ^r^imbre* Jfefe1tw\ tiea6h*^t$.,,m or^Jej: to make determinations of 

studentj?^' 4Qgnit*iv'e peedS. ' Third.^ thje/mix£ng of hometoom and age-lefvel groups 

prpytdBd^.GTpportift^^ie^^ sifucjents bf different ages to interact^ while ^ 

Vo.rklQgiOif contjra^tr'^Vfiillni^nt . In many instances, tutor-tutee relation- * 

. ships «voTy^d , ^n(jU ais mut\al interests were revealed, ff iendsfrups acj'oss 

clasi^ ai^*igrjE^(le^'level^,deye ; ; < " .. 

^ In addition torthese three basic funption^, a foufth*^as' introduced: the 
use of elementary? school clarSsrooms a^s Functional Resource Unirav* While 
.the ^general logistical plan called ior the utilization of the! library re- 
source and media center as tl^e locus of student activity in language arts 
for the two-hour block of time each morning, many students wefe |>ermitted, 
if their contracts so stated, to utilize the^ resourceslpf one/o$?|more of 
the homerooms.. Each homeroom served ^ a functional resource in tha<t: 

one Was designed as a science center, 'one was a language arts Ij^ls^bratory, 
and the .ot'her;, served the areas of social studies and art. Wit^|m multi- 
pli^city of r^sou-rces^ln .each rpom, co)?ibined.with the Materials found ip' the 
libraryj\it was assumed that c^ach student would haVe an incr^rased opportunity 

m 



to fulfill contractual obliMtiorts by experiencitig a variety of id^catipnal 
stimuli n:ot usually available in one classroom^ 



Because af an 'anticipated increase in stud^ent enrollment, the fSpt that foiflr 
resouirce. ^^nters w^re 'available to S.K.E. students each morning, and because 



the .fourl^^gradjers had not existed as one classroom ftrpup prionj'fp this year 

, but an hofaerooms of twelve students, and Were, there;,f ore more dSjJeiiident on 

^ |]>i^- . - • ' ' 

/ immediat^l^adcess- tp a teacher, a full-time^ aide was introduced *td the pro- 

' ^ fe^ ^ ^ ' • ' • r- 

gram. 3^h<?' aide, a certificated teacher, provided -extra coverdgCi performed 

^ a multitupfe of clerical duties, and assisted in the in^tructi^jii/ df T - 

1 reiriforf^^i|Slent and accelerated skill ^grbiU)s. " ' . 

Studenl^^pj'bijity was f5&cilitatiBd\by the introduction of **catry-alls'\ in which 



stude|i^^|jJ^co carry the materials necessary fox fulfilling tl^eir contracts. 
With ^l>^^,,'carry-alls students could move; initially to Ae .librT|iry, th^n to.; • 
<^ ' one^bJtjl|!pre of the classroom resourc'e centers, then perhaps back Jio the ^ / 

. ERIC ■. . . & ■ ' . 12 - ,■ ,■■ . 



library with a minimum of interruption or need to search oyt basf'q;i,workIng . 
Mterials. . * 

Early in October students were invtted to comment on their, reactions to' the 

' . ^ ' ' / ? . * • 

organization of S.K.E, Some of th^se comments appear below: 

<^ • / , • " - ^ .\ ' - 

like t^fe S.K.E.- Group becau55€J you can make your o^ schedule • 

an^ you' can swich (sic), classes aYid you can work on your olSrnv 

^Sometimes you can go to a different teacher's classroom.'* 

' " * ^, *- "/ - " _ ■ , 

. .""'It's vfery confusing. 1 don't' like it. I never know what to* do 

when I am confused,' I think. I'll be uncJonfused .later in. the 



^ ''.^ ■ ' / t 

"I like- the S.K.E* Groupr because I get to do^^the work I want . . 

to do in the morning. Now I no (^ic) more theft (sic) ^last \ 

year and I do more. . ^1 like going^b^diffrent (sic) teachers ^ _ ^ 

for work.^.V ^ * " ' . , 

»»I think the'S.K.E, Group is^^nice.;. It gives me a chance to ^ ^^'^^ ' 

work with other^people. I meet people I'nev^r meiet (sic) 
be*foi:e. • J' * . • 4 ' . " * ' . 

"To teli *tlite truth I think it's vety gopd. It gets us used . ' 
to othcV-'Beachers . ' It also^^ts us ready for junior hl||h. - ^ % 

It's real good I' ^ ^ * 

The morning process also contained a one-hour bloclc of time, devoted to skill 
development in mathematics. Each teacher' taught daily, in/her hbmeroo;n, 
between 3 anci 6' appropriatB areas/6o groups of students. End'^avoring to Z 
coinplfetely individualize thh new elementary mathematids program, child^ren 
progressed thrpugn the homeroom grdupings as their leve^ls of .skill develop- 
ment Increased, ^'^^ith the Sddition of the aide came* the possibility of mc^re ' , 
skill-lgifel differentiation amongg;'Students; gradually, in fact,* four, basic 
mathp^tici? classroom iridtxuctional units evolved for this compon^enfe of the^ 
mornihg^prdcfiss . individual records were kept of each cbild.'s mathei^atical 
progrdsfi through the use of the new mathematical Vep9rting system, with each^ , 
child working at his own 'pace in mastering mathematics skills. - 
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PROCESS: PHASE TWO (See Figure 2.1 p. 12 ) * 



As the year progressed the method -for grouping students shifted from an ^ 
emphasis on cognitiv.e skill levels to that of sqlf-reliance skill levels.. It 
was found during the first ^ew months of operation that while some students 
might perform exceptionally w^ll cognitively, in terms of self-reliance their ^ 
performance, was such'^that dependence tendencies vere often observed. Cpn- 
^Tjersely ^ .some highly s^lf-reliant students were seeli as .requiring mo^e 
cognitive development. To continue grouping solely on the basis of cognit:^e 
skill level was to*" essentially -deny one impp.rtant facet of individual, student 
, behavior, and to minimiz^ progress toward the achievement of one .significant 
affective objeptive. ' ' \ ' 

The*«teachers undertook, therefore, an effort to diagnose Individual students 
• in cross-matrix or tabular fashion. ' This mafcrijx is presented below: 
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The new" morning g/oupiggs iti language arts became ones ba^ed more on th^e self- 
reliance dlAiensioh as ^the' teachers soirght to differentiate and provide for 
individual students in' a mote f le^cible^ an4 se^ingly >appropriate* fashion. 
Pour self-reliance groupings were\ devised ana cognitive activities arranged i» 
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Ptroup One was [^composed of students whose dependence tendencies were high in 

qomparisibn to -thei^ peers. These* students were perceived to require a more 

structured learning environment, and met in tiaily, self-contained sessions to 
; r: ' V \ 

concentrate initially on teacher-assigned work units in content are^s* The 

basic theme underlying such assignme^its, however, was that of seeking to 

develop iiy^ach Group^ One student an increased sense of self-reliance. Even- 

, tualljT, s^e^ of these students undertook independent, but guided, field 

studies, Poetr>r,:vSpid^rs, Printing; Puppets^^ Early Man, The American 

Revolution, and Plants and the Environment represent topics of interest 

inver&tigated by these students • - * - 

Group Two students were seen as slightly more self-reliant than those "^ih 
Group' One, but stli^lt in need , of s true tur*e 'and a choice of options ' rather than 
free-choice. ^ Although this group exhibited more self-reliance than .did- Group 
Pne students, some deficiencies existed among *tH^e students in attention 
span, work pacing,- and treading ability. Students in this group were permitted 
content area or subject-matter rations provided by .the teacher or teachers, 
' and a shorter, modified, contract fohn for them w^s devised and introduced, 

• • ' ... 

Group Three students were basically permitted the same types of options as 

those in Group Two, This group, however, utilized more complex contra.ct forqs 

and exhibited less . reliance on the teachers in academic areas than either of 

the former two groups.. Independent field studies became a part of this 

group's functioning, -but these Were less. guided by the teachets -than Group 

One- field studies, 

Group Four, students — the mp^t self-reliant-*-were not required to fulfill a 
contract in pursuing their sttidi.es. Rather, these students maintained a log — ' 
an^^academic ledger'— which ^recounted the pursuit of an individyally cho&en 
to^ic or topics, .Students in this group were required to utilize various 
media in their investigations; Consequently, a' final report from a Group' Four 
Student would often be' the result of reading books '^d magazines, observing . 
fjlins, filmstrips, usiifg film loop projectors,* recording interviews, and the - 
"likte. Topics 'chosen by these students Included investigations of towns, 
§tafes, countries, careers, the environment, and animals. Examples of /Phase 



Two contracts tdajj^be found iu Appendix 111 .Appendix III contains suggestions 
to- Group Four ^tudencs for Field Study Topics. 



As Pha»e Twp o|f the a.m. process was entered in January,' stu'dent reactions^ to 
the S.K.E. Ori^a'niEation were again sought.. SQTt\e examples of these reactions 
appear l^elow: * . 

'•I don't'' like that the third graders, get to eat with us,"" 

/ ' "I like ^the S.K.E. Goup (sic) because we're close together. 

^ - • # 

'•■I. like' the S.K.E. Group better than'it was at the beginning. 
Some tilings have improved.. .! think that , we have a "better 
contract.*' ] 7 . • • - 

^Whe noise level has gone. down, . .1 like it because we can work 
where ever x^e want.'' . 



"I think, the S.K.E. Group can be improved if everyone would be "-' 
honest like if you cake Is'bmething you should give it back... I 
like the S.K,E. Group because when you walk atound from room 
to room it makes you feel grown up.*' 

*'I like having different activities like French ^and decpupage.*' 

*^How come third grade get out 2:30 (sic). It's not fair to us.. 
Now, getting to S .*K:E'. "Group it very nice. (sic) . . .And once I 
got adjusted to-it. I love it. . .1 h*ave no complaints.** 

*1 don't like 'the report card the S'.K.E. Group-gets. , I think 
-it's to complacatedV (sic) « y ' . . / 

"I would like to stop filling in schedules.*' ^^^^\ ^ 

f ^'S6ineti,xnes there isn't enough time to get all your work done ' 
for the week.' • ' 

Process *'a,m./* Phases One and Two represented the greatest organizational and 
instructional changes' for s\k.E. "staff' and students. It was during the morn- 
ing sessions that' f ^lti-ag;Lf \ g l^ s most often attempted — for^^e purpose of 
bringing about both cognitive and affective learnings. Following is an 
explication of the 'p.m.*' Process — one x^ich basically refpres^ented a depart--* ' 
mentalized organizational pattdVn for the instruction of science,' social ^ 
studies, and creative writing skills. 



PROCESS: p.m. i(See Figure I '.l^y^X^ 
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In the afternoon^ S.K^E. stuaenjis gathered in their respective ^homerooms and 

then proceeded' to /me o^ ^^e <^lassroom functional units for instruction 'ioi 

' ' / ' \ 7 ' • 

science, speiaL^t^udie^ ,^ or creative writing. . During this period of Che* 

/ . ' • * ' . ^ ,^ ^ 

school day, the , homeroom groupings remained intact. Mrs. Seidel taught • 

creative w/iting, , tirs. Karl social studies, and Miss Erwih science. In 

additiop:^ j^peciaLi^ts in. art, music^ and physical education were scheduled 

for S/K.E'. invo'^'vement during the p.ml hours. 



* J. 



. / * * ' 'V * • 

3p^ce the .third graders had been dismissed at 2:30 p,m*, the fourth graders 

vouid receive assistance in completing work from one or more of the three 

teaehetM •^and the aide. Once a week a fourth grade class-meetiig was held 

/during the final* half-hour of tli.e day. Topics discussed during these class 

• i|p!^e^ings often Encompassed notions of noyi-academic democractic! living^ 

^detision-making using * choice of option'*, exfercises, awareness of individual 

dfif f erences, and the development of tTolerance and understanding for peers. 

This, then, was, the S..K.E. Program as it was originally designed and as it 
later evolved. The final section of this document will endeavor to describe 
the instrimients devised or deemed appropriate for use in evaluating output 
factors or products. ^ * 



\ 



\ 



OUTPUT FACTORS: 



The ' product component'i. of this document is divided, for sake p^f clarity, into 
three sub-components. The first sab^component is .entitled the"*'Diraensxon 
Assessed,** and represents those areas of child, development and ' achievement 
which were given' priority in evaluating the total impact of the S.K.E. ^Erogr^m. 
Dimensions' assessed, . as may be seen in Figure 3.0* were: 



•1. -The relationship of the child to , the ♦school; 



2. The attempting to engender ±n eadh chilcj .a sense of curiosity; 
flexibility; mobility.; a positive reseaifch orientation; the .^^ 
capability to work independently; the deyejLoppent of decision- 
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making capabilities j and, the development o£ positive peer- 
relationships; - ' . • 

3. 'The assessment of significant/non-significant ga,ins in rc^ading? 

4. Parents' reactions arid opiniorts; ^ , ' - 

5. Teachefs* reactions and opinions; and, ^ 

6. principal's reactions, and opinfons. ' 

It should be stated here that attempting to assess cognitive gain withki the 
framework of a true experimental* design was early eliminated from consideration 
in the determination of the evaluation process. • There- vere a number of sound 
reasons for this decision: First of all, tru^ experimental designs, with 
carefully devised controls, are — despi^te protestation^ from 8ome*^-still rare 
in the educational administrative liter'artiure and research below the l^evel of 
doctoral ;d,tssertatlons, and tljen only in schools with a'strong empirical- 
research orientation. Secondly, it was thought undesirable to label the 
S.K.E, Group a **do-8omething group," because the. natural implication would be 
that of the control group being labelled a '*do-nothing" group. That, of 
course. Would , have been absurd. Thir^i the use of a control group would have 
required .the matching with S.K.E. youngsters of 70 like youngsters in such 
variables' as sex, age, T.Q., Socio Economic, Status, family background, and , the 
like. Such a population, 3Clthyd^)xri^ro\r&\xly~~c}JC3r^ have 
had to have come from only one other elementary schools-one in which only a \ 
self-contained classroom organizational pattern was evidenf and in which the 
curricular materials, matched tho^ available to the S.K.E. Group. _A<idition- 
ally, th^ objectives held for the S.K.E* Group would also- have had^to be ' , 

common to the control.. In effect, the organizational and teaching arrange- 
ments would ha>^e had to be viewed as the independent variabXe^and cognition 
in reading as the dependent variable^: Further, the S.K.E. Program ^s not 
viewed initially as an ^'experimental*^ program as' muck as it -was seen as a 
simple reorganizational pattern^ Given these .and personnel constraints, the 
lack of a true experimental design is quite understandable. . .~ 

Well accepted as a means of determining significant and non-significant gains, 

however, is the use of inferential statistics. If an .experimental group mean 

(average)' increases .significantly from A to ^ over time as determined by. 
\ ■ II 



statistical techniques, ft may be inferred that the result is attributable to 
the program. Because an effort was being made to conceptualize the S.K.E.^. 
Program as a replicable pedagogical system, or method of functioning, gains in- 
cognitive achievement and in attitudes toward . school were subjected to 
statistical analysis. More Will be said of this later as the instruments 
devised to assess the above^ priority dimensions are explicated. 

The second sub-component o£ the product component i<3 that .entitled in Figure 
3^*0 ^'Operational Procedures.* In order to asses'Ss the six dimensions presented 
earlier, concensus on techniques o^ assesgmefif was necessary among those 
responsible for S.K.E. Consequently, each priority dimension was defined by 
means of a specific instrument of measurement,' such as a reading te^t or ^ 
attitudinal survey instrument, or by means of a constructed instrument, such 
as the quantifiable student and parent questionnaires which were devised for 
partial evaluation of the program. The operational procedures -related to each 
dimension of behavior assessed are shown below: 

1. Child-School Relationship: This dimension was measured by 
. a commercial instrurftent called the "Self-Appraisal Inven- 

.tory;** produced by the Instructional Objectives Exchange, 
^ ■ Specifically, one sub-scale— ^'The Attitudes Toward School^iSub- 

/ • scale*'— was administered to j^.tudents twice, once as a pre- ' 

te§t measure and then as a post-test in order to determine 
whether or not significant gains had been made in making 
students attitudes toward school more positive during the year. 

2. The dimensions of curiosity, flexibility^ sense of responsi- 
bility, decision-making capabiUties and the like wetre assessed 
using a student questionnaire designed specifically' for .the * 
S.K.E. Program, students.' This questionnaire consisted of 25 ^ 
items, f Elbowed 1)y a Likert Response Scale. In addition, / * 
students 'were asked bnce again to write their impress ions -pjf 
tlie progiram. , , • . 

3. ^ Cognitive gain ih treading x^as. assessed by pre and post t^st . ' 

measures using alternate forms of the Gates-MacGinitie Readipg 
Test', Survey D. .Gains were computed in terms of .,ra^ scores 
^ and/or gr,ade equivalents for the third' and fourth' ^'grades in 

the Reading* Comprehension Subtest. , • * ' ' ^ , 



^jK}^^te,x\t opinions and reactions, were elicited by, means of two 
. • techniques: 

- a. A parent questionnaire which was sent to each 
. familyiwith a child in the S.K.E. GVbi^p; and^ 

b. Parent Testimony in ilarrative form^.^. 
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• ^ 5. Teachers' react^ns were sought by means of a narrative state- 

. * ment. from each, ^ ' ' v ■ • - .r* 

^ .6. The principal's reactions^ and opinions were also sought in. 

narrative form. ' * ' ' ^ 

The comprehensive evaluation effort made by those responsible for 6.K»E. pro- 
duced, of course, di*ffe"fent "Results These results constitute the third ^Subr 
component of th e Output Comp^enent, and the fi^al section of this report. Re- 
suits for each of the dimensions assessed wiTl be' presented as they appear 
above. 

1. Child- Schgol Relationships , I,O.X> ; Attitudes Toward School ; - 

^* Grade Four ; U^ing "the "t" statistic for computing 
significant differences, *it was found that there 
was no significant difference between average^ pre- 
and post-test results for 4:his group of students. 
Although the average spore dropped .73 of a point, 
this difference was not significant and can tjierefore 
be attributed to chance. ^ What may^.be said of^ this 
^roup. is. that since their average score on both the / 
1.0. X. pre and post-tests surpassed the median of 10, 
they began TOhool this academic year Showing a 
positive attitude toward schooj. and this attitude 
i^^.". , ' ha§ been maintained, or at least not hapjed, by ^ 

membership in the S.K.E. Program. Wiil^ there were, ' 
^qf course, individual gains and losses, "^^as a 'irfiole 
thfe. group maintairted comparable attitudes toward 



^ schoal^ between September and May of this school ye^r. 

* ^ to *' ' 

Table 1.0 presents the computational results for 

- fourth graders below;, 

RAW SCORE DIFFERENCES AT THE AVERAGE .OF S.K.E. FOURTH GRADERS 
0N..1:HE ATTITUDES TOWARD SCHO9L J.O.X, INVENTORY 



Pr^-Test Post-Test Mean of . "''t*' Value Probability^. 

Mean " ' Mean ' " . D iff e'renc e 

'14.^27 • 13.54 -.82 



TABLE 1.0 



, . b. Grade Three ; As with the. fourth graders', the third 
graders showed no significant gain or difference in 
^ their attitiide-toward--school scores as measurei^ by^. the 

\ ' ' "4 ' I.O.X. Inventory. While there was a slight gain on 

9^ . 23 
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2n 



9 

4^ 



RAW' 



Pre-Test 
Mean 



.12.08 



the average, there is no evidence to substantiate , * 
this phenomenon outside of t\ie realm of pure chance, 
^ere again, igtud'ents iii this group -began the program . 
with a positive attitude tow:ard school and this, 
. -attitude has been maintained throughout the y^ar. 
^•Table 2.0 presents the computational data: 

SCORE. DIFFERENCSS AT THE AVERAGE OF S.K.E. THIRD GRADERS 
ON THE, ATTITUDES TOWARD' SCHOOL,- 1 .0.X. INVENTORY 



>08t-Test 
flean 



Mean of 
Difference 



12.22. 



=t"- Value 



.2 



T- 



Probability 



.10 



TABLE 2.0 
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Student Reactions to -the S.K>E Program' and the Attempts to 
iDfiasure curiosity, flexibility , responsibility ^ et. al: ^^^he 
25 item student- questionnaire used to- evaluate this dimenision 
of student behavior^ appears as Appendix IV. Summary reaction 
results are presented in the appendix for each grade level . ''I 
and for the total S.K.E. ^roup. Highlights will be presented 
here in terras of total student reaction t"o selected iJtems on ' 
the questionnaire. ^ ' . 

When asked if they like4 school at the end o"f the year better 

t;han they ^id in September, JC?^ of the total group agreed 

tha^t t;hey did. ^ixty-onfe percent stated^ that they liked this 

year's schooling better than the previous year. 

, , ' - , ' ' , ' - 

In response ^o t^ie ltem concerning heightened curiosity, 717. 

of the four til graders 'and 81% of the third graders felt that 

their curiosity quoti^ent had been increased during the year. - 

Seventy-five percent ot the total group felt that they, could ^ 

make decisions at.'.thef end of tfte year more easily than at the 

beginning. . • , 

In regards', to planning personaL,i:ime more effectively, 81% 
of tl>e tot£il gro\i[)<,felt that t&y.had made 'gains during the 
y^ar. Ninety percent said :that thej^ were better at seeking 
out research information than they had been. Eighty-rone . 
^percent felt more, confident when. starting something neW, and* ^ 
84%^ liked the idea of moving around rather than staying in 
one room. : . 

A ttJtvjority (817.) said that they had made more friends this 
year, and 65%, stated that the new report forms had aided fchem 
in knowing what they ha^l learned and what they still had to 

•learn. FifCy-four percent of the total group (62%-third grade; 
43%- fourth grade)* stated that they would like to* be in a simi-iar 

.^program next year. • i • • 
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Typical- student comments regarding their year in S.K.E* were: 



tlT'V 



mik'e-the S.KiE. Prpgram very much; I .think it. is 
great to go out and learn by yourself.*' 

'Tfou don't own your own desk," ' 

don't like it because they give you hard work and^ 
make .you do it all the time/' ' . •* ' 

like the S,K.^.; Group. b^ecause you can find more 
Information. - , . x 

"I like the S.K.E. group because you get a lot of 
opportunities.'* 



3. JReading gains ; • ' 

* " a. Grade Four: . . • 

^^(^1) Raw Scores "'-.The: gain in r^w scores §t the average 
for fourth graders in the *S,K.E. Program- was 
found to be 5.92. This figure led to the calcu*- 
lation of a '^t"* statistic valu^ which is significant 
at the *005 level. That i^^ there are less rthan 
5-^' f^^^ <^hances out of 1,000 that a change of ttiis 

• ' , ^ ^.magnitude would be att^ributable solely to chance. ^ - 

One can infer from the statistical computations * 
^ ^ that the S.K.E; Program contributed highly to this 

' gain. (See Table 3.0) ' - / . * 

% ' - .RAW SCORE DIFFERENCES AT THE AVERAGE OF S.K.E, FOURTH TRADERS '^'^ 
ON T;HE GATES -MACGINITIE READING COMPREHENSION SpTEST 

^ . ' . < ^ . ' . ■ ^. 

Pre-Test/ Post-Test Mean of , . 

Mean Mean »* ^Difference ''t'' Val ue Probability 

32.76 ^ 38.60 ^ 5.9 2 1 ^ 5.5 33 / p. < .005 

^ - : ; ^ , . . , 

* . ' TABLE 3.0 ' 

, ' — ' — ' — ^ 

(2) Grade Equivalents : The average- grade eqaiv|Llent » 
rose from 5.0 to 6.5-7a gain of fifteen academic 
months. The growth expectancy for S .K*E. .fourth ^ ^ , 

graders was 12 months during the J5 ,month$ duration^-- ^ 
As can be readily seen, ^t'hls expectancy was* sur- ^ 
passed by tfiree mohths, and would^ seem .significant - 
' as reflected in the raw score gain above;. 
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' jHll^ GRADE .EQUIVALEtrr GAIN AT IfHE aIeRAGS OF S.K.E. FpyRTH GRADERS* 
• • - ON THE GAtES-MACGINI^E RjgLDINGg^RS^^^iSl^^^ 



Post-Test 
Mean' i* 



Gain 



7 



>B3gpectancy 



Valence 



5.004 



^6.480 



13 months 



i<2?inonths 



, 3 months 



TABLE 4.0- 



b. T^flrd Gr.adej Grade £quivalents --<^ird^Rrade nfegbers 
of fhe S.K.E, Program made the more dt^matlc gain^in 
/reading comprehension, the gain at , the average v^s 

academic mont}is--one year mora.Jthan would be e'xp^ct^d 
rom an average population and six , months more - than 
expectanc\^ for this capable group of youngster?. \. . 

GRADE, EQUIVALENT GAIN AT THE AVERAGE OF S.K.E. THIRD GRADERS 
ON THE GATES-MACGINlflE READING COMPREHENSJON SUBTEST 



TABLE 5^0 
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Parent Opinions anj ' Reactions — The.parent questionnaire, * 
included as Appendix V, revealed the following: ^3eventy- 
seven percent felt that their children enjoyed coming to ' 
school more in May than In September. Seventy-eight percent 
of the parents felt that their children* e.xblbi ted more 
maturity in d^jtslon-maklng; 66% stated tiiat their 4 children 
Assumed more ^sponsibility at home. 'Seventy-two pfeircent of 
the parents felt that their children voluntarily shared their 
school expediences with the family; .627. said that, the children 
used more library-type material at hdnje., , *\ 

Only 407. of the parent8(as contrasted with 65% of the children) 
felt that the new reporting system increased their knowledge . 
of the children's school progress. * 

Letters regarding S.K.E. were also received througtiput the" 
yeaif'. Sample excerpts, both positive and negStive are pre- 
sented belpW; (Students | names have been omitted) 

a. *"I atrorigly support any experiment which offers a ^ 
positive alternative to the traditional' self-cpntained 
classroom and .encourages children to begin taking 
• responsibility for their own learning. I am satisfied 
that this is being done' in the SKE group. The weekly 
contract envelope which came home to be signed and the 
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_i 

Pre-Test 


Post -Test 








Kean 


Mean 


Gain 


Expectancy 


Valenfce 


4^110 


5.925 


18.]^ months < 


12 mdntiis 


6 months 

— ; — 



' ver^ 'detailed progress reports indicate that skill 
areas are not being negrccted. I know that in his' 

•'free*' or unstructed time^ &^nds to be a— boufc^ *• 

worm aixd uhis has been a source of concern<' Hcg^evetr, - 

when asked what he yants* to be when he.grows ufij^^ 

says, '*A puppeteer/ a printer, or a. writer." ^'4; 
us^d to want to be an astronaut. So I concluded, that-' . 
at least some of his school^ 6xperieaces-.have been ^ * ' 

« influencial. 

(My son's) daily contact with^a iarge .group of 'students, 
impossible in a ''closed*,^ classroomj encouraged ^him to 
make many new friends^. "When his grandparents; visited 
recently, thay noticed a new openness in his personality, 
i 'think it's duetto his new school environment.*' 

'*riy child always enjoyed school* until exposed to the 
unstructured ehvironmenC' of ^KE group. Original en- 

* thusiasm now "restored since placed in more structured 
group. •The -objective of ^primary education i^3..t6 teach .;; 
fundamentals. As a parent, I am not satisfied that 
sufficient emphasis is -feeih^^ placed on tl^ese fundamentals 

•*While we have withheld any criticism of the SKB Program 
from our son, .he has for the first time expressed no 
enjoyment in^ school tliis ^ar. We are certain the 
teachers, have worked very .hard/to de^/elop the/ program 
.but it apparently, is not in thk least io our son'^ 
liking. Prl'Otr to this ye&r ha has always t;horoughly 
enjoyed goiJag to school and advancement thipugh the 
year was r'eadily discernible. It appears to us both 
this year, that he h|is made little or no progress. The 

* boy himself has made the sta^emfeat to us 'I didn't 
learn much this year.' /'^'^ / v. 

J'As a parent with a child that '^^ust completed a year > 
in the SKB Program, I would like to voice, my unqualified 
endorsemeujt for 'all its' aspects.. %^ 

Having four children in the Summit school system, I 
hav^ been astonished at the almost 'amazihg^ransition 

* that this program has brought abouj: in' my daughter's 
interests and activities. She literally ''throws'* ' • 

— hers^'*f-4n4:a^-vervthin& t hat she riow Soes ' Sh_e _mefii^a 



all her school ta.sks as a new challenge and with great 
excitement directs h^r energies towards completion with 
ingenuity. She Is the , first of four to have gone 
through^ an entire year^with no feeling ot frustration. 
Her trials only 6eem to-help her.- perhaps most im- 
portantly she has gained in maturity in her approach 
to both school problsrns and >jLn her rerafeionship -with 
other members of the fc:mil,y. I canno^ recall an. evening' 
whep she hks not enthusiastically duganto some research 

^ . I ' ^ 27^ s/^^^y ^ ' :\ 
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book or worked on some project for school, and 
she does thesef thing? independently with, little 
** . • . encouragement from her pWients. * ; - 

I can only«wish that ray older three children ha4 \ 
had ChgUPPPo^^tunity to attend classes as interest^ing, 
challenging, and personally tailored to the needs 
of the child. My thanks to the Board of Education 
and Wilson School for 1972. •'•^ • ^ 
■* . , * 

5. Teachjers' Oi>lntona and Reactions— Each teacher listed positive 
and negative reactions to the program as it had been designed 
and evolved,^" yts, -Karl saw as positive features:- 

« * ' • ♦ '**'>^^ 

"1. The ability of sonfe students to become totally or 
semi-totally indepemdent tl)inkcr8 iand workers. 



j 



2. Th¥ increased ability for some to verbalize' interests 
and pursue *them. 

3. The increased ability of some, to show creative insights, 

4. A .more relaxed pupil*teacher relationship. 



7 , 



5, Increased'*^ pupil involvement with more people as the 

year evolved - extended friendships which may not have " 
b c cur r ed t r ad i t iona 1 ly ; ' . ' 

^^^^^^6*^ Experience of some children to truly achieve a sfense^ 

of^personal satisfaction (especially the "slow*- student) 
.without it 'being locally broadcasted. 

7. More opportunity for individual help and guidance." 

Mra, Rarl also saw as negative features the fol^lowing: 

•■ "1. Noise. « ' , . -~ 

3, Lack of consideration for materials (breakage, loss, 
crunched up,! etc,),- 



A^L— La. r . k of a pp a rp nt-sc4^ discipllue in human rel -at4ons- 
afeas . ' ' 



5. Attitudes that SJKJE. means t*hat no work in thei • . ^ 
traditional sense is- required - a total belief that the 
Inornin*:^ block is ''free time'- (on the part of a few) . 

6. Increased opportunitjj, fo:; some to get more socially 
lost." , ' > . 



: 2a ' 
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Mrs* Seldel's positive cononehCs were listed: 

'11^ The teachers working cooperatively resulted in better 
evaluation of individual child* * ^ 

%i 

2. A child -with a personality clash or one with dis- 
ruptive behavior could be given to another more 
suitable teacher (personality-wise) to work wi^th. 

3. 'It was very benefiqial -to share and use the varied 
.^teacher talents and strengths. 

4. The program allowed for better intera'ction among 
the students (socially). * , 

5. The program allowed for children "to relate to more 
than one teacher. * . 

r, 

6. The program allowed for children. to work at their own 
rate, commensurate with their own potential. , 

7. The program allowed thtf promotion of greater independence 
on the part of 'many of the childrert..'* 



* Mrs.. Seidel's negative comments; 



5: 



"1. I Not Bnough ."joint" planning time for teachers during 
school day. 

2. Physical set-up''made it easy for a ''few'* to get lost ' 
and "hard-to-find. '* 

3. Resulted in too much movement and loss .of precious, 
"time. 

^ ^ 4. The program, though enriching in other ways, did net,- . 
allow for as much material (curr-tculum wise) being 
covered. > ' 

' ' ,^ ' 

5. ,Lack of materials. ^ . r-=- 

6. Didn^t provide facilities for those who preferred or 
would do better in a moi^e structuir^d program (Sielf- 

' contained classroom)." ^ 



Miss Erwin's positive lis*: included: ' . 

"1. Increased independe.\cc fiom teacher direction fnd 
approval on the part of all children. ' 

2. Increased student abilityi^'to'plan and carry through.' 
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3^ Increased ability to make decisions considering all 
positives and negatives. Most are more willing to . 
accept the consequences of thei'r actions after the 
decisions . ' , " • . v 

» * * ... 

4. Less discipline pro }>lems. in the traditional sense of term. 

5. Increased ability to. approach a r)ew situa£ipn with ^ 
cpn^idence and willingness to chance failure. 

** » » * ^ 

6. Greater pupil/pupil interaction on academic and social 
' levels. Greater tolerance for differences in other 

-^children. ' ' ; 

7. Increased library skills. ' * " ^ ^ 

8. Better self-image on part of previously moderately or 
totally unsuccessful students • 

9. Evolution of new ways (new to us) of looking at » . 
children '.s needs and so meeting them more successfully. 

10. Interaction of SKE teachers and ultimately of most of 

. staff. ^ • ' ^ . ' , ■ - ^ 

11. Evaluation of children i^ terms of skills inBtMd of. 
teacher opifiion. . ^ 

12. Less t'ension on part of children--more real life basis 
for action and reaction. 

13.. More *human/hui&an interaction 7teacher to pupil, Less'.^ 
'authoritarian, more infonnaT without a logs' of respect. 

14. Emphasis on life-skills. ^ 

15. ^ Employment of aide for acceleration. 

16. Increased awareness and acceptance of creativity ai 
patt of life. * • . 



Negative features *as ^determined by Mifd Erwin consisted of: 

"1. "Program weak in traditional are^s of curriculum— not 
as much' content was covered; not as- many concepts 
were discussed. ^ . 

'2. Na provision made for those children.'ft^ho seem to need' 
one teacher. / . , 

3. Too great delay in providing necessary structure for 
those children who need it; then providing, tH^t^ 
structure for tho^e in such a way that; these children 
wejre **the failures.'* 



4. 'Too long accepting -the fact that children .don* t- 
* autofaatically gravitate toward learning^ centers but 
must be recjuired oi; directed. 



5. Insufficient learning center/materi^als either teacher, 
made or bought. * • ' ' / 

j6. Insufficient provision for children's need for "a place 
' of their own'^ — carry-alls brokiB apd were not "sacred'* 
enough. i 

/ ' ' 

7. Very primitive concept of personal property and limited 
personal responsibility. ' ^ 

8. No teacher structure* for those children who are bright 
but unmotivated. / . 

9. Totally inadequate provision for parent conference time 
within the normal teacher hours of- 0-4. 

10. Inadequate pi:ovision for discussion-type activities. 

11. Inadequate provision ^f or large-group' (traditionally 
liome.rooms) projects . . 

12. Insuffid'ent programming for low math students. « 

^ ' ' ' ^ \, , 

13. Insufficient time for that child who needs time just 

to talk to^ the teacher. ■ ' ^ 

14. Lack of enough small groi^p projects—activities 
' initiated and organized by children. ' ^ ; 



Principal's Reactions and Opinions — The Principal sought to list 
strengths and weaknesses of tiie program. These are' presented 
here *in, their entirety, beginning with the weaknessres of S.K.E.: 

*1. Increased opportunity for interferring with the property 
of others. ' ' . * ^ 

^ ■ \' 

2^ Lowered opportunity for planned sm'all group' work. \ 



'3. Lowered opportunity for pmrmrit of long-range 
group projects. . \ ^ 

4. Uneven appli9ations of- standards for acceptable work 
(spelling, grammar, hcndwrlting) . 

5. overly prdcess-orieuted i/rogram.*" 



The Principal Ijisted as^ strengths of the program: 

. "1. Teacher commitment and effort expended, which has 
" c lead to professional growth. 

„2. Opportunity for upward growth 'for children academically 
was realized-'by a number, of children, 

3^' Increased individual responsibility on part of all 
, children in the program. ► _ 

4. Increased skill of pursuing ideas and topics by all 
. \ children. ' , ^ ' ' ' 

A 

5. More individualized opportunities for learning in 
subject areas. 

6. Expanded opportunity for" children Co relate to school 
,in new ways, particularly in the creative areas. 

7. • Improved decision-making ability on part of students 

at school and for scheduling time. 

'8. Improved self-concept of several children who had 
. previously found school a defeating. situation. 

!?. Improved behavior of acting-out children. 

^ 10 • Negative competition de-emphasi2«d.'- 

Summary Statement ; 

While much of the controversy surrounding the design and. implementa'tion of 
SVICE^ h^s no doubt created impressions of cfifferent types in the minds of 
many, the attempt to here conceptualize, describe and monitor the program's 
purposes, methods, accomplishments, and shortcomings would seem to'help to 
^ create^at least a balanced perspective in determining— individually-whether 
or not the program has been a success. \ . ^ * - ^ - 

. J . ' ^ 

* i ~^ ' ^ ' '. " ' i '' 

S.K.E. has been seen here as a multi-faceted program designed to simultaneous Ij 
. do many things to enhance the educational development of different children. ^ 
For this reason note than any other, an unqualified answer to the question, 
"Ha^ S.K.E. been successful?'* is virtually impossl^bl^. Viewing each facet of 
the program as a discreet entity, however, it is possible to, generate some con- 
clusions relative to the program's succ^s^ of lack thCiTcof,' . . 



It is clear, for. example, that significant cognitive gains in reading were ' 
made by students — at the average--in S.K.E* The third .graders gained more 
than the fourth graders, but both sets of gains ^were significant and outside 
the realm of chance-^happening. Students,- as evidenced by their responses to 
the student questionnaire, reacted in general favorably to their, school 
experiences this year. They saw the program positively affecting their 
•curiosity, decision-making ability, personal planning, and research skills. 
The program seemed to increase their confidence and broadened their circle of 
friends. Student comments were both negative and positive at the beginning' 
of the program, during its transitional phase, and at the end of the year. 
Concerns changed with the program; comments about noise and confusion became 
less frequent; preference for multi-instructors appeared. Wh^le students' 
attitudes toward school did not show a significant positive gain, initial 
attitudes favoring school were maintained. 



The parent questionnaire revealed that a tnajority of S,K.E. parents perceived 
positive behavioral changes on the part of their children at home. Pairents 
characterized their children as enjoying school, having acquired more 
maturity in decision-making^ being more intense in personal , interests, using 
more library-type materials at home, and becoming more efficient in organizing 
personal time. Parent letters are both positive and negative. It should be 
noted, however, that accolades^ and criticisms generally represent the extreme 
reactions, and^in the case of S.K.E.~as the letters attest— this is so. 



Both the teacher.s and the principal pointed up' th^ program's strengths and 
weakness. Self-reliance and^a degree of interdependence among students 
emerged as consistent strengths. These become more significant as results 
because of their professed importance in the teacl^ers' intentions when de- 
signing the program^ Seen as a weakness was the perceived lack ,of^ provision 



for the student in ne^d of a structured environment — or at least more ' ./ T 
structured than that provided by-S.K.E. even lifter re-grouping on the self- 
rtliance dimension. The fact that teachers and the principal sought to expose 
program weaknesses exists as evidence of an open clinjate--open to cifiticism. 
Open to change, open to. improvement. 
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Table 6.0 p. 32 wasirranged to permit a rapid suinmary of ptogram results. 
As may be seen, the positive results'^ outweigh the negative. While individuals 
will view the table differently, that is, according to the priority value which 
t^ey feel should be given to each dimension assessed, taken as a whole the 
program would sfeem to have accomplished roost of its stated objectives. The 
S4K.E4 Program wafe diligently designed, implemented, constantly re-evaluated, 
and produced many of the results desired. In <&ldition— despite controversy— 
it exists as a replicable .educational program, designed to bring^about 
affective as well as cognitive changes in children* T# that end it was • 
succe'ssful, and represents a departure from tljia traditional, ^ S.K.E,, perhaps 
more than any other program in Summit's elementary schbols, souglit to* respond 
positively to today's educational revolution — by daring to bring about change 
in a concerted effort to improve the education of children. 



GENERAL RESULTS 
S.K.E. PROGRAM 



* t 

l.Q.X. - 3rd Graders ; . . 

I-.O.X. - 4th Graders. ........ 

Student Questionnaire , 

Student Comments. 

Reading Comprehension: Raw Scores - 
' 4th Grade. . 

Reading Comprhension; 

Gr. Equivalents - 3rd Grade . . . 

Reading Comprehension: 

^ Gr. Equivalents - 4th Grade . . . 

Parent Questionnaire. ......... 

Parent Letters. . ^. . . . 

Teachers' Responses (Kj 

' (S) ..... . 

(E) 

Principal's Reactions 



Positive Neutral ^ Negative 

^ (no chanRel^-^:^ 

X . - _ 

^ yj/ f ^ X 

■ X * - — , 



X (except forj reporting system items ' 

.and #8)- ' ! ' 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 

, X' 
X 



TABLE 6.0 
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SAMPLE STUDENT CONTRACTS: 
StK.E, Morning Press - Phase One 



-J. 



^6 



Contract . v. 

? * V/eek of 



Name - Datc^ 



J —J , — 

Required ' i 
1^' hour SRA, Concepts, etc. 


Mon« 


Tues. 


-r. 

Wed* 


Thurs* 


Fri. 








> ^ .- ^ 




hour free' readin(» ^ * 












Dp,i:^ activities from required list^'- 
T\vo (2) per' day (iiiclude .} -tt^ ^ 
two (2) spelling and two (2) 
language activities' per weekj ; 

Activities. per week 


- 










1. , . ' • 
























Anv individutil «5kil!L'vqhppt^ ^rriven out 
by teacher - i.e., Dictionary sheet, e^tc. 












* 

Spelling pre-test aM tost 












Free choices (T.V. , drib, etc.) 


• < 






4 




^ .2* ' < • - ' " 






















r 


■ , 4. 


1 . 











Teaclxer Comments 



, - • , Contract . ^ ' 
- J^airf^ : ; ; V..- .Date ' 





LIou, 


Tuefe . 


V/ed. ' 


Thurs. 


Fri. - 


: — ' — — — 

I* Reading skills 

(SR/v, concepts, proup skills, worksheets, 
conference, dictionary, iirs. Kaplan) 


- 










: # — — 

2. i^honr reading (Give title anT author 
and niunber of pages read) . / ^ ^ 


'v 




- 






3. Spelling.. pre-test and test - . 

/ v> 








- 




4» Spelling activities-' 

1. 2. * ' 




- 






\ 


5* Language activities 












6- Other choices (ektra classwork or , 
free choices )^ 




- 




















3. 












4. = . ' ■ 












5. • ■ ^ ' ' 




f ■ 


Sir; 'r. 




? 


6. 1 : , 












7. . . 












8. ■ - C ■ 












9. - • . 












10. ' " 












11. • 













Schedule • . 
Monday Tuesday V/ednesday Thursday Friday 

-i — 



^. * ^ Contract 
• ' , • , • ' ♦ 

^ame . " ^ ^ . Bate ' 

Language ' . - ' , T ' > ' • , 

Use. these four .titl.es to write a good story. Remember - a good beginning^ middle . ^ 

and ^d. Good sentences ] i I 'Periods and capitals 1 1 1 

1. The tflagic Cair (It will talce you an>avhore. V/|iere? \fliat will yqu do?) 

2. Raindrop (Y'ou are a drop of rain. Tell where^you go. V/hat'does it feel like? 

3. Footprints in the Sand (How did they get there?) • • ' • ' ^ 

4. The Man witli the Green Hair (How did his hair get green? How does ho feel 

about it? ) What will he do? ' , * 

Science ' ' 



1. Explore the idea box (the one with the lightbulb) in the science room. Tai^e 
a card. Bo what it says. You must write up what the card 'tells you to write 
about to :be finished. • ^ 

2. Measure three objects. Tell their measureiJient as -exactly as you can i^i:^ 
inches, millimeters, centimeters, decimeters. If it is"" big enough, also 
give, the measures in feet, yards^ and meters. * • ' • ' . 

Social Studies ^ • - " " / 

1. Do one career X36h) activity from the sobial studies room. This may talw 
more tl^ one .d^y to work on. Do a. good .iob Ti ! 

2. Look^at a map of the United, States. iMake list of any state namfes t^at you 
cali^ot say, * , - ^ 

*3. If you know the names ^f all the states, make a i'ist of the 50 and next to 
each .one write the d^ity that is the capital city^for that state. 

Art , ^ ' . ' ^ / ^ ^ 

1; Decide on an activity that Would show something about a book you have had a 
cofiference on or that you are planning to conrereuce on. Kxplain your choice . 
or ask for a suggestion from^/us. Sch. orI\is.*JC. - We would like .to /'show off" ' 
these activities as a display. • - 



2. Pi.ck out, a shape (circle, triangle, rectangle, square, any.^q^udrilate^al, 
pentagon, hexa: on, octagon). iJake a collage covering a full piece of paper* 
Us« magazines in Art Corner, (ils^ Karl's room). 
_ ^ ^lelpful hinV- for' circle cut out a watch, .clock, wheel, letter 6, etc. 
Free - " - : . \ \ 

""""^ ? *. * . . . ' • - 

!♦ Explore some of the ideas in the science,, lan^^^uage and social studies rooms 
that you have not seen before. Try somelJl . ^ 

2. See if'-youjian help organize .some shelves or 'bookcases in the rooms (get - . 
teacher perifnissioh first )^ " 

3. Read .a magazi,ne or a newspaper." 

* * , ' . ** ' . ^ , ^ , . 

ow many states can you name without looldngt Their capitals?.. ^ 
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APPENDIX THREE — 



SAMPLE FIELD-STUDY TOPICS 
- GROUP FOUR OF S.K.E. * 




FIELD STUDY . WEEK OF MARCH 19 \ ' s 



#1^ 



Required: 
1. 



Use at least two ot the following: Books, magazines, pamphlets, 
cards • . ' ' 



2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 
6. 



Use at least one other source. ' ^ 

Work on your topic -every day for at least one hour. 
Some of this time may be spent at home if you chqose^ 



Have all work completed well by Friday at 10:20. 

Do at least three different types of activities. 

Cover thesei three topics and others of your choosing: 

(a) History <b) ^Famous- people connected with your'city, and 

(c) . Location:..and size. ' *. 



YOUR JOURNAL 



3. 

44 



Eveiy day's'entry should be written. neatly and legibly with 
an explanation of what ^ou did and what you leart^ed that day 
' about your topic. Give the names of 'any books, material, 
, people you' used . . • * 

A separate sheet of paper With your^.free choices and the days 
you did them. ' ^ ^ ' 

A list of books and other sources you used. 

'A word li§t\ • ' . * » 



5'>';Jl cover that^>would interest someone in finding out* what is 
inside. ' . 



(An. extra five minutes a day^ on neatness and organization saves the reaiier 
that*s me — a lot *of aggravation trying. to figure out what you^are 
saying or whete the next day's entry is.) • , 
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FItLD STUDY TOPICS 



W^EK OP MARCH 19,, ' l973 T 



4. Fun City - New York • ' . . 

2. ^ One if land and two if sea " - Boston 

3. Who broke the bell ?..- Philadelphia 
,4. Gold Fever - San Francisco ; 

5. Presidents and Cherry BlCTfesoms - Washington, C. 

6. Rocky Mountain Backyard - Deayer 

7. Here - a .steer, there a steer - Chicago 

8. Washington Slept Here - Trenton 

9. Mississippi Riverboats - New Orleans . ^ 



/ 



ERIC 
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FIELD STUDY 



WEEK OF MARCH 24, 19,73 



5^ 



When you make your choice remember that you are choosing'^of?*'o'nly a person 
^ but also a category. 



Required : 



1. With yoi^i^ topic you must: 

(a) Find the life span of your person , . ^ , 

(b) Find why ..this person is famous . ^ * 

(c) ,Find one or two other- famous person who belon'g in the 
• saipe category. 

(d) Find one or two famous people who lived at the same time 
as your person. ^ ' 

(e) Do what they did: Teach a lesso^^ pl^n a battle, give a 
sp'eech, write a poem like theirs, write a story. 



2. 
3, 
4. 



Do at least three diffejrent activities. 
Rave at least three different sources. 

Have at^least t^n. wofjds on your word list tfiat relate to your 
topics They must be spelled correctly and you ^ust be abl(B to 
•spell them. • \ . . 



5. All journals are to have been checked by, a good speller (preferably 
someone older than you) for misspellings. No journal will be accepted 
with more than five words ispelled incorrectly. 
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FIELD STUDY 



March 26, 'l9'73 



^AUTHOR - Mark Twain 

C(M»OSER -^Stephen Foster . ^ 

EXPLORER - Kit Carson ■ • 
INDIAN LEADER - Cochise 
INVENTOR - Thomas Edison 

MILiTARY LEADER - ULysses S. Grant / Robert E. Lee 
NATURALIST - James Audubon • ' 
POET - Ogden Nash / Eugene Field 
PRESIDENT - John F. Kennedy , 

^SCIENTIST - Benjamin Franklin " ' - ' 

^PLDIER - PATRIOT - Harriet. Tubman 
TEACHER - Annie Sullivan- - ' 
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NAME 



MONDAY : ' • 

cm. FREE READING^ OR HATR 



MEETING 



LANGUAGE ACTIVITY 



SCIENCE ACTIVITY 



PREE 



TUESDAY 1 
FREE READING 



REQUIRED SPELLING ACTIVITY 



ART ACTIVITY 



^SOCIAL. STUDIES ACTIVITY 



FREE 



WEDNESDAY ; 
SKILL GROUP 



LANGUAGE ACTIVITY 



SCIENCE OR SOCIAL STUDIES 



FREE 



THURSDAY ; 
FREE READING 



SPELLING ACTIVITY OF YOUR SELECTION 



MEETING 



READING SKILL WORK (SEE MS, S, OR K IF YOU DQN'^ HAVE ANY) 
FREE • ' ' 

FRIDAY ; ' 

\ 

?REE READING ^ 

SPELLING TEST ^ ^ 

MATH . ' ' ' 



CONggRteNCE OR SKILLS (SEE MS, S OR K ) 



FREE 



fREE: Make an attractive poster that can be hung telling others tc^save our 
EARTH, GRASS, TREES; WATEk, ANIMALS. ' , 
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APPENDIX FOUR: ~ 



^ 4 



PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSES TO 
ITEMS 0^ STUDjENT QUESTIONNAIRE 
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•It I ' ^ 

ERIC ... 



•PERCENTAL ^OF RESPONSES TO 
ITEIIS ^ STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE " 
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(5 & 4) (2 & 1) 



1. ' I like school more now-than — 

in September, (Grade 3) 
(Grade 4) 
(Total) 

2. I like school more now than 
last year. (Grade 3) ■ 

(Grade 4) 
~ (Total) 

3. I know more things that I'd 
like* to lelarn (Grade 3) 
about than I did( Grade 4) 
in September. .(Total) 

4. I ta^e better care of my 
.things in' school than I did 
before. . (Grade 3) 

(Grade 4) - 
(Total)- 

5. I take better care* of my 
things at home. (Grade 3)"" 

(Grade 4) 
jTotal) 

6'. I can make up my mind about 
most things easily, (Grade 3) 

(Grade. 4) 
, (Total) 

1 plan my time in school 
better, now than I did in 
(Gtade 3) 
(Grade 4) 
. (Total) V 

8. I plan, my' tine At home 
better now than J did in 
September. (Grade 3) 
' ^ (Grade 4) 
. ^ ' XTotal)'^ 
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Scheduling and keeping tracl^ 












of my things in school has 












helped me outside of School. 












(Gra^e 3) 
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(Total) 
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I can find information in 












books more easily now. 












- (Grade 3) 
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I need much less help (feel 












more confident) when start- 












ing something very new, 












(Grade 3) 
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(Grade 4) 
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I enjoy " writing stories and 
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poems more than I did. 












(Grade 3) 
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I enjoy writing stories and 












poems' at home. (Grade 3) 
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(Grade 4) 
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. ' . (Total) ^ 


30 


26 


13 
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20 



I tell my family .about w^iat 
happens in school without 
their asking, (Grade 3) 
(Grad6'4) 
(Total) 

I tell my /family more about 
what happens in school tharv 
I did last year. (Grade 3) 
(Grade 4) 
(Total) 

I work on projects at home 
that I/started at school. 

(Grade 3) 
(Grade 4) 
(Total) 
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17. 



18. 




21. 



22. 



23. 



I like the idea of nvoving 
around more instead of .stay 
' ing in one room. (Grade 3) 
^" (GradeL4) 

(Total) 

I like having more than one 
teacher. (Grade 3) 
/ "\ (Gxade 4) 

/ " (Total) 

madje more friends this yes 
, ' (Grade 3) 
- /■ "(Grade 4) 
(Total) 

I feel stronger in math 
than I did last year. ' 
' (Grade 3) 
(Grade 4) 
(Total) ^ 

1 feel stronger in writing 
than I dia last year.. 

(Grade 3) 

(Grade 4) 

(Total) 

I feel stronger in spelling 
than I did last year, 

(Grade 3) . 

(Grade 4) 

(Total) • 

I feel stronger in reading 
than I did last yeajr. 

(Grade 3) 

(Grade 4) 

(Total) 



24. 



25, 



The evaluations helped me to know what 
1 had learned and'-wfiat I still needed 
to learn. (Grade 3) 

.' • (Grade 4) 

(Total) 

I wduld like to be in" a program similar 
«»to this one next year. (Gtade 3) 

(Grade 4) 
(Total) 
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No 
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Undecided 
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APPENDIX. FIVE: 



PERCENTAGE RESPONSES TQ 
ITEMS ON PARENT QUESTIONNAIRE 
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- ■ TERCESTAGE OF RESPONSES TO 
ITEMS' ON PARENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



As a result of this year's 
school experience ra;^ child v 
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1. Enjoys' coming to school more 
now than in September. 

(Grade 3) 
(Grade 4) 
.(Total) 

2. Has intensified his/her 

. , .^personal intetesl; both in 
and out of school. (Grade 3) 

(Gra^e 4) 
(Total) 

3/ ^Exhibits moire, responsibility 
at home than previously./- 
(Grade 3) 
- (Grade 4) 
^ ' (Total) 

4. shows mo;:e maturity in 

decision-^making. (Grade 3) 
(Grade' 4) 
• ^ * (Total) 

3. Organizes h^s/her personal 
time more dif f iciently . 

(Grade 3) 
^ (Girade 4) 
^ (Total) 

6. Transfers school experiences 
to out-of-§chool activities. 

' .(Grade 3) 

^ (Grade 4) 
(Total) , 

7. Uses more library-type \ ^ 
materials at home. (Grade 3) > 

(Grad« 4) 
(Total) 



' • V,, ■ 

As a result of this year's 
school experience, nr^ child ; 
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(5 & 4) (2 & 1) 



8-., Enjoys writing stories and/or 
poetry at home. (Grade 3) 

^. Voluntarily shares his school 
experiences with the rest of 
the family. (Grade 3)* 

(Grade 4) 
(Total) 
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As a result of the new reporting system . 
I've learned more about my chi4d's . 
school and personal progress^ (Grade 3) 

. (Grade 4) 

(Total),' 

As a result of this program, I now feel* 

• C^at I know more about myi child's schooling, 
o k'd; ■ ('Grade 3) ^ 

... • . (Grade 4) 

• ' (Total) . 

My child has expressed- an interest \n a 
^similar type of program for next' year. 

• * '• ^ (Grade, 3) 

/ . . ■ " (:-^ade 4) 

..-Clotal) . 
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